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formity the higher the type of music considered. That uniformity 
may be obscured by the fact of the extreme complexity of a symphony 
as compared with a simple song, and the further fact that only a 
small minority of people react to any extent emotionally to the 
higher kinds of music. This may be due to lack of innate suscep- 
tibility, or lack of experience, or what not. After all, many are 
called to hear popular tunes, but few are chosen to hear symphonies. 
However this may be, I think the objection may be disposed of if it is 
remembered that a response is determined as much by the condition 
of the individual at the moment as by the stimulus. 

It is apparent that if our position be tenable, the modern orches- 
tra is the most adequate means that we possess of expressing that 
which can be expressed musically. This statement would doubtless 
receive general assent. There are tone-complexes that can not be 
produced save by the orchestra; there are literally some musical 
thoughts that can not be expounded save by the orchestra. The solo 
instrument, within the range of its possibilities, produces its effects 
by approximating the sound-complexes to which we are organically 
resonant. And the human voice is the most flexible of all instru- 
ments, for the stimulus it affords is the direct expression of an 
emotion. 

When one considers the complexity of the phenomena which I 
have been trying to analyze, a lack of definiteness and simplicity of 
formulation in the results seems somewhat excusable. Many musical 
experiences remind one of religious experiences. The difficulty of 
analyzing the latter is well known. I have only striven to show that 
the power of music over those "whose heart-strings are a lute" is not 
wholly inexplicable. To such as these, the magic of tone and the 
wings that music lends to imagination are phenomena so profound 
that nothing less fundamental than inherited tendencies of our 
organism would afford a satisfying basis of explanation. Our re- 
sponses to such stimuli themselves unavoidably suggest that the 
secret power of music arises from, and comes to rest in, certain intri- 
cate tendencies of our innate structure. 

Albert Balz. 

University op Virginia. 



THE SYSTEM OF TRANSCENDENTAL VALUES 

A FEW years ago 1 the present writer offered certain suggestions 
on the problem of the classification of values. Three general 
groups were distinguished — factual, ideal, and transcendental values. 
The first group was defined as involving adjustment of the organism 
to its environment, and included the values of logical truth, utility, 
i This Journal, Vol. VII., pages 282-291. 
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and agreeableness ; the second group was denned as involving a felt 
harmony between the organism and some part of its environment, 
and included the values of beauty, goodness, and religious truth ; the 
third group was defined as involving a complete harmonization be- 
tween the organism and its entire environment, but the task of 
naming the values in this group was postponed to some future time. 
I now seek the opportunity of completing this unfinished task. 

In my former article, factual values were entitled "values of 
adaptation," ideal values, "values of harmony," transcendental 
values, "values of perfection." At this time it seems better to name 
the last group "values of completeness." Notwithstanding the ill- 
repute into which idealism, especially in its absolutist form, seems to 
have fallen in recent years, I make no apology for taking my position 
on this unpopular platform, nor for using the despised term "trans- 
cendental ' ' to name one of the classes of values. Absolute idealism 
has its devoted defenders, who need no assistance from me, so I take 
its standpoint for my own without feeling called upon to defend that 
position. 

By the transcendental, it was explained in the former article, "is 
meant the ultimate and complete as contrasted with the instrumental 
and fragmentary." Logical truth, utility, and agreeableness bring 
us into contact with our environment, but not into harmony with it : 
beauty, goodness, and spiritual truth bring us into harmony with 
parts of our environment, but not with the whole environment. Par- 
tial comprehension without actual felt harmony is won through our 
contact with facts, partial harmony without comprehension through 
our absorption in the ideal; but "a completely rational and compre- 
hensive attitude toward the world is won only by a thorough recog- 
nition and realization of the harmony of all reality, ' ' and of our re- 
lations therewith. Perhaps light will be thrown on the problem of 
the transcendental values from our former consideration of the con- 
cept of meaning. 2 

A fact, we have seen, has meaning so far as it is related essentially 
to some other fact, but the complete meaning of any fact involves all 
its relations to every other fact in the universe. In the universe, 
however, there are three distinct categories of facts — facts of the 
physical world, of the mental world of each individual self, and of 
the social world of interacting selves — facts of the outer world, of 
the inner world, and of the fellow world, as Miinsterberg calls them 3 
— or, more briefly still, physical, mental, and social facts. Though 
the meaning of any particular fact may be defined in part in terms 
of some other particular fact, it is more fully defined in terms of the 

2 This Journal, Vol. XL, page 184. 
s "The Eternal Values," page 80. 
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general category to which that fact belongs. Thus, the meaning of 
any particular physical fact is with any degree of completeness de- 
termined only by its relations to and in the entire cosmic system, the 
meaning of any particular mental fact by its relations to and in the 
entire stream of individual consciousness, and the meaning of any 
particular social fact by its relations to and in the entire social 
organism. 

But are these larger wholes themselves meaningless ? The scien- 
tific concept of nature as a cosmic system may serve to give meaning 
to physical facts which in their isolation would be meaningless, but 
what is the meaning of the cosmic system as a whole? The scientific 
concept of evolution may be of value in explaining certain particular 
facts, in that a given fact may be said to have a purpose so far as it 
promotes the general evolutionary development of nature : but what 
purpose does the evolutionary process, as a whole, fulfil ? These are 
philosophical questions, and their persistence in men's minds bears 
witness to an instinctive dissatisfaction with the merely scientific view 
of nature. This dissatisfaction idealism overrules by its concept of a 
spiritual world underlying nature, a world-purpose which transcends 
the mere causal succession of phenomena, and gives them a deeper 
meaning and an eternal value. 

In the same way mental facts are meaningless apart from the 
stream of personal consciousness of which they are passing phases, 
and acquire meaning only in relation to that entire stream ; but is the 
stream itself meaningless? It may be true that mental facts have for 
their purpose the furtherance of the life of the individual, but has 
that life in its wholeness no purpose or value? Psychology the sci- 
ence generalizes no further than the stream of consciousness, but the 
idealist insists that personality, selfhood, lies deeper than the stream 
of mental states, and that the assertion of a spiritual life transcend- 
ing the natural is necessary to give meaning, purpose, and value to 
the series of mental facts. 

In the same way, again, the individual self may acknowledge his 
insufficiency apart from the community, may find his complete mean- 
ing and value only in his relations to humanity at large, and may 
conceive his life-purpose to be to share in the life of his fellow-men 
and advance the interests of civilization. But what is the meaning 
of humanity? what purpose does society, as a whole, fulfil? is civili- 
zation itself valuable, and if so why? Again we find a host of ques- 
tions pressing for solution, and in reply the assertion of a spiritual 
life underlying and binding together, not only the separate mental 
processes of the individual conscious stream, but also the separate 
individual members of society. 

But we must not postulate any dualism between the facts and the 
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values thus distinguished. The spiritual world is no double of na- 
ture, but nature itself spiritualized or evaluated, infused with mean- 
ing and purpose. We may as scientists analyze the fact called nature, 
or we may as philosophers interpret the meaning and value of na- 
ture. So the spiritual life of the individual is not a separate life 
parallel to the natural life, but the natural life spiritualized or in- 
fused with meaning: the psychologist may analyze the fact called 
mind, but the philosopher seeks to understand the personality re- 
vealed through the separate mental processes. So, again, it is the 
spiritual significance of social life, not the phenomena of that life, 
in which the social philosopher is interested ; but the phenomena and 
their significance are of course inseparable. 

Relatively complete meaning, then, is given to nature in the recog- 
nition of nature as a partial expression of spirit, to our individual 
mental life in the recognition of it as a partial expression of an 
eternal spiritual life, to our social life in the recognition of it as a 
partial expression of a universal spiritual life. These are our 
"transcendental values" which complete all lesser values. But such 
completeness is still only relative: the final step in the interpreta- 
tion of the three "worlds" — physical, mental, and social — consists in 
their correlation and unification as still partial expressions of an Ab- 
solute Being. If the Absolute comprehends all reality, every fact 
which means anything at all will find its complete meaning only in 
that Absolute; if the Absolute is a living reality, every purposeful 
fact must have for its highest purpose the sharing in the life of the 
Absolute; if the Absolute is personal, every finite self must find its 
deepest and most lasting satisfaction in the Absolute Self. 

In religious worship man feels himself to be living this higher 
spiritual life in intimate relationship with the spiritual world. This 
spiritual world the religious man calls Heaven, the spiritual com- 
munity the Kingdom of Heaven or Kingdom of God; the Absolute 
Self he denominates God, and his individual personality he calls his 
soul. Philosophers shrink from the use of these terms because of their 
varying and often extremely vague religious connotation, harboring 
a special contempt for what religion calls "the immortal soul." The 
latter antipathy is, I am convinced, due largely to the substantialist 
doctrines usually connected by the "plain man" with his notion of 
the soul : regard the soul as a substrate, and the objection fairly holds 
— think of it in terms of meaning, purpose, and value rather than of 
substance, and the objection holds no longer. Considering that the 
ordinary religious man talks of his "soul" with such freedom and 
innocence of offense, and probably will continue to do so to the end 
of the chapter, it would seem to at least one humble philosopher better 
worth while to attempt to clarify this notion, than to expend vain 
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efforts in the futile endeavor to destroy it. The term "heaven" we 
may think it best to surrender to religion for its exclusive use, but 
"God" and "the soul" philosophy needs as well. Religion is a life 
of communion with God and the spiritual world : Philosophy an at- 
tempt, but only an attempt, to understand this life and its objects. 
In these pages we have been making this attempt through the instru- 
mentality of the concepts of meaning, purpose, and value. 

Jared S. Moore. 
Western Eeseeve University. 
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Immanuel Kant's Leben. Karl Vorlander. Philosophische Bibliothek. 

Band 126. Leipzig : Verlag von Felix Meiner. 1911. Pp. 223. 

It is rather astonishing that so little should hare been written on the 
life of Immanuel Kant when his doctrines are dealt with in thousands of 
volumes. The biographies of Arnoldt, Rudolf and Johannes Reicke, 
Warda, and others are incomplete accounts presenting to us only certain 
parts of his life. Even in the works of Kuno Fischer, Paulsen, and 
Kronenberg the biography constitutes merely an introduction to the study 
of Kant's system of philosophy. Schubert's biography, published seventy 
years ago, was the only complete account that we had of the life of Kant. 
And yet, as Vorlander points out, Schubert's edition adds nothing new 
to the former publications, 1 contains many inaccuracies, and valuable as 
it was for its own time, has now become obsolete in the light of the new 
facts revealed by the more complete publication of Kant's letters, and by 
the last ten years of fruitful investigations. 

Vorlander sets himself the task of presenting a complete account of 
Kant's life chiefly from his own correspondence and from documents now 
at our disposal. Although he endeavors to avoid controversial discussions, 
he subjects former biographies to sharp criticism and many are the errors 
which he points out in those works. 2 The book contains six chapters and 
is supplemented by two pages on the sources, a chronological table, and an 
index of proper names. Side by side with Kant's life we have a picture 
of his time and a very interesting account of Kant's successive relations 
with Knutzen, Green, Haman, Herder, Lambert, Moses Mendelsohn, and 
others. 

As an analysis and historical development of the philosopher's thought 
has already been given in Vorlander's edition of Kant, 3 to which the 
present volume is a supplement, he studiously avoids here the exposition 

i It does not seem to mark a great advance on the edition which appeared 
immediately after Kant's death under the common title of "Immanuel Kant," 
the well-known joint publication of three different works written by Borowski, 
Yachman, and Vasianski, and published by Frederick Nicolovius (Koenigsberg, 
1804). 

2 See pages 2, 5, 11, 16, 18, 19, 25, 35, 41, 63, 164. 

sC/. the "Philosophische Bibliothek." 



